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An Oft-forgotten 
People 


ee of two great gifts— 
speech and hearing—the deaf 
and dumb miss the joys of human 
companionship and so many of the 
things that make life worth while. 


With the aid of its specially trained staff the 
Royal Association in Aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


is bridging the gulf, providing social intercourse 
and friendliness for loneliness and isolation. 


Through its work it is changing depression 
and despair into hope and happy usefulness : 
poverty and unemployment into self-support 
and self-respect. 


YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED 


Please help the afflicted by sending a gift NOW to Secretary, 
GRAHAM W. SIMES, 


413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
a 
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Send to FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


We have over two million volumes 
in stock, including almost all the 
best new, second-hand, and rare 
books on every subject. Our cata- 


logues are free on mentioning your 
interests, and we attend to  post- 
orders quickly and efficiently. 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines). 








IHE DAILY MESSAGE.—'This Magazine, pub- 
lished by “‘ The Guardian,” is recognized as 
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copy can be had post free by sending a post- 
= Ww co Manager, 14, Burleigh Street, Lon- 
on j 
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ART, etc., etc. 


Ask your Newsagent to deliver it 
EVERY FRIDAY—TWOPENCE 


Free specimen copy on application to 
“THE GUARDIAN,” 
14 BURLEIGH ST., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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“Memorabilia. 


APPLES and goats are two interesting 


topics in the May Journal of the Minis- | 


try of Agriculture. How many of our 
readers, we wonder, could make a good guess 
at the average number of blossoms on the 
trees of a prospering orchard? At nine 
stations last spring a count was taken of the 
blossoms on four trees of Bramley’s Seedling. 
The highest average for four was seen at Wis- 
ley—712 blossoms; the next best at Long 
Ashton, 475. When, however, four days after 
blossoming, count was taken of the flowers 
set, though Wisley, with 198, was the abso- 
lutely highest, the highest percentage of blos- 
som set was recorded at Wye: 180 out of 
227. The average moves again when we look 
at the fruit picked, for next after Wisley 
with 39 apples per tree, comes East Malling, 
with 20. A table is given of the important 
dates in ‘the history of these crops, which 


shows that the Wisley trees alone were not | 


sprayed with lime sulphur in the early 
spring. Here we learn two technical terms: 
““mouse-ear stage’’ (first appearance of 
buds) and ‘‘ pink-bud stage,’’ which explains 
itself. The first blossom to open anywhere 
in the group was at Gulval on April 20; 
the last to make a beginning were the trees 
at Perdiswell on May 24. May 17 was the 
opening day for most. The length of time 
the blossom lasted varied a good deal. At 
Gulval, where they flowered so early, the trees 


kept some blossom for no less than forty-one | 


days; the shortest flowering spell was at 
Perdiswell—only thirteen days. 

To turn now to goats. Importations of goats 
from abroad have been forbidden by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture since 1922. What the 
Herd Book of the British Goat Society re- 


cords as the caprine population of this coun- | 


try consists of descendants of certain 
Saanens and Toggenburgs and oriental goats 
of Nubian, Egyptian, Abyssinian or Indian 


extraction, together with our native goats 
| and crosses. The English goat, a_neat- 
headed, short-legged variety, for purposes of 
profit, is not, as pure-bred, to be much 
recommended. On the other hand, the so- 
called British goat, product of mating be- 
tween any breeds the goat-keeper thinks 
likely, is the most profitable of any. The 
Anglo-Nubians, crosses between the native 
stock, pure or mixed, and the orientals, seem 
the most personable of the tribe; and it is 
to be observed that the European breeds, 
when crossed with the English, are a good 
deal improved from their original quality. 
A British Alpine gave the highest record 
yield of milk for twenty-four hours in 1929-30, 
with 21lb. 60z. 


HERE is something rather curious in the 
incidence of secresy and solemnity, evan- 
escent things, scents and flavours, are so 
apt to be appropriated by them. We all 
know that asceticism and the secrets of 
liqueurs have long been in association. This 
little wonder was re-aroused in us by look- 
ing through a number of the T'rinadian re- 
cently sent us, where Mr. Courtenay Hitchins 
writes deftly about a mysterious, locked, blue 
| door ‘‘ in an unassuming building on an un- 
frequented thoroughfare in Port-of-Spain,”’ 
behind which, by a formula known only to 
| three persons, is prepared, from extracts of 
| various tropical plants, the product called 
| Angostura Bitters. The end of these tre- 
|mendously guarded preparations is to give 
| a “ kick ”? to cocktails—a result which is per- 
haps pleasurable rather than dignified. 
But the origin and history of the potion 
are dignified enough, starting, we learn, 





| with the endeavours of Dr. J. G. B. 
| Siegert, a surgeon of Blucher’s army, 
to find a remedy for malaria. He suc- 


ceeded in making a compound from cer- 
tain tropical plants which his patients 
esteemed more for its taste and appetising 
qualities than as a medicine, and the frivo- 
lous public demand justified beginning regu- 
lar production in 1830. The inventor started 
work in Angostura, but his little factory was 
| endangered by the stormy politics of Ven- 
|ezuela, and so he transferred it to Trinidad. 
‘His sons and grandsons—always in deepest 
| mystery—have carried it on, and at the pre- 
| sent day two grandsons and their brother-in- 
| law are the three depositories, and only they, 
of the secret formula. It would be interest- 
|ing to learn how many other such secrets 
now exist in trade, or anywhere else. We 
can all think of St. Cuthbert and of Glamis. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


OWEN GLYNDWR’S WAR CHEST. 


HE expenses of carrying on the Welsh in- 
surrection of 1400-20 were met in various 
ways, additional to the seizure of the pro- 
perty of ‘the English. Ransom of prisoners 
produced considerable revenue, notably in 
the case of Sir Reginald de Grey of Ruthin, 
who, in 1402, paid 10,000 marks to obtain 
release, and further replenishment of the 
coffers was obtained by the sale of protec- 
tions, such as the eighteen weeks’ armistice 
purchased for £200 by the men of Pembroke 
in 1405. Gifts from sympathisers in Eng- 
land were popularly believed to be numerous, 
and the monetary assistance derived in such 
manner a substantial aid. It is known that 
for some years after Henry’s accession, num- 
bers of friars travelled the country, preach- 
ing that Richard yet lived; and the contem- 
porary continuator of the Hulogium records 
that eight Franciscans from Leicester, 
Northampton and Nottingham, being tried at 
Westminster with a brother of King Richard 
and the Prior of Launde, were not only 
charged with spreading false news, but also 
with the collection of a great sum of money 
which they had sent to Owen Glyndwr. No 
details of any such English subscriptions hav- 
ing been given, a few notes relative to such 
financial transactions culled from King’s 
Bench rolls are of interest. 

William Taillour, of Lapworth (Warw.), 
on Tuesday next before the feast of St. Lau- 
rence the Martyr, 3 Hen. IV (10 Aug., 1402), 
at Huntingdon, before Richard Boteller and 
John Beuyll, coroners, and John Howard, 
sheriff, acknowledged divers felonies, and be- 
came King’s approver.1 Amongst numerous 
appeals Taillour alleged that John Wykes of 
Newmarket, esquire, and John (or Thomas) 
Lavenham of the order of Friars Minor of 
Cambridge on Wednesday next before ‘the first 
Sunday in Lent, 3 Hen. IV (8 Feb., 1401/2), 
at Newmarket, put into the hands of him, 
Thomas Sly of Lapworth, John Sly, Walter 
Sly, Hugh Beaumarys, Thomas Skeppere and 
William Gorgeville of Lapworth, two bottles 
full of gold and_ six silver badges called 
““hertes ’’ (the badge of King Richard) to 
convey to Owin de Glendourdy, traitor, and 
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the same were delivered to one David 
(Vaghan ?) in Radnor Castle for the use of 
the said Owin.2 


William Taillour, alias Guillam = ap 
David ap Batha, coming before the 


Westminster on 
before the feast of All Saints, 4 Hen. 
IV (28 Oct., 1402) admitted aiding 
the rebels and burning ‘ Rather Gowyth” 
and receiving gold from Owen which he coined 
and distributed among the poor and others 
of the counties of Hereford, Worcester, War- 
wick and Lincoln.’ Also from Richard Prat 
he received 45 gold marks in the house of 
Thomas Prat at Birmingham on Ash Wednes- 
day, 3 Hen. 1V (8 Feb., 1401/2).4 Also the 
Prior of Coventry on Monday in the first 
week of Lent, 3 Hen. IV (13 Feb., 1401/2), 
by the procurement of Thomas Kydermystre, 
Prior of Brooke (Rutl.) and Friar Thomas 
Lavenham at Coventry, within the priory 
there, delivered to him, William Steen, 
hosier of Coventry, John Thede, skinner of 
Coventry, John, Walter, and Thomas Sly, 
and William Gorgeville, 1,000 marks to carry 
to Owen. 

It will be noticed that Taillour claimed to 
have been in both Newmarket and Birming- 
ham on the same day; a possible feat, but 
not very probable. According to the Rolls of 
Parliament, in the King’s Bench, he accused 
many abbots, priors, knights, and other good 
men of divers estates, but, his falsity being 
proved, he was drawn and hanged.6 

In 1405 or 1406 John Veyse of ‘‘ Holbech 
(Lines.) alias of Leighton (Hunts.),’’ traitor, 
being incarcerated in Huntingdon gaol, in 
an endeavour ‘to save his life, turned King’s 
approver, and appealed a number of persons, 
alleging treason and felony. Coming before 
the coroner and sheriff of Huntingdonshire 
and failing to substantiate charges against 
the Abbot of Ramsey, judgment was given 
that he ‘should be drawn from the bridge 
at Huntingdon by the middle of the town to 
the gallows without the town and_ there 
hanged.’’? Other ecclesiastics appealed by 
Veyse were Thomas, Abbot of Louthepark, 
Thomas Overton, Abbot of Crowland, and 
John, Prior of Spalding, as appears by 4 
commission of oyer and terminer issued on 18 
Mar., 1405/6 :8 William, Prior of Cokesford, 

2 K.B. 9, 178, no. 9; K.B. 29, 46, m. 4d. 

3 K.B. 29, 46, m. 3. 

4 Thid. 

5 Ibid. 

6 iii, 511; 


King at Saturday next 





K.B. 27, 566, Rex 13; K.B. 29, 46, 
m 


. 5d. 
7 Pat. R., 1405-8, 227. 
8 Thid. 
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William, Prior of Walsingham, John, Prior 
of Norwich, and ‘the Prior of. Thetford, 
noticed in a further commission issued on 6 
July, 1406 ;9 and William, Prior of Ipswich, 
1408.10 No particulars of the allegations are 
named in a third commission dated 1 July, 
given, but no one was convicted. 

~ About the same time, John Oke of Newent 
(Glouc.), traitor, being lodged in Hunting- 
don gaol, in like manner endeavoured to 
obtain pardon, and respecting his allegations 
commissions of oyer and terminer issued on 
6 July, 1406, 12 Feb., 1406/7, and 6 May, 
1407.1 The Patent Rolls yield no further 
information, but preserved among the re- 
cords of the King’s Bench is an indenture 
made before John Beuyll, the coroner of Hun- 
tingdonshire, on Tuesday next after the feast 
of St. Laurence the Martyr, the year being 
illegible. which gives a list of thirty-four per- 
sons appealed, all but seven of whom were 
charged with giving Oke gold and silver to 
deliver to Sir John Skidmore, receiver of 
Owen Glyndwr, at various castles in Wales. 2 
For convenience in reference, the informa- 
tion may be chronologically arranged. 

1400, 25 Dec. John Toucester, abbot of 
Bury at Bury (Suff.). £700 delivered to Car- 
marthen Castle. 

1401, 25 Mar. William atte Fan of Thax- 
ted at Thaxted (Essex). £200 delivered to 
Wormelow (Heref.). 

1 Apr. John Furnham, monk of the said 
abbot at Bury. £300 delivered to ‘‘Penykeyt”’ 
Castle. 

1 May. Thomas the Sacristan, monk of the 
abbot of Bury at Bury. £400 delivered to 
Beaumaris Castle (Anglesey). 

21 May. John, abbot of Woburn at 
Woburn (Beds.). £300 delivered to Newport 
Castle (Mon.). 

1 Aug. John, prior of Ixworth at Ixworth 
(Suff.). £300 delivered to Powys Castle 
(Montg.). 

1401/2, 7 Feb. John Kent of Thaxted 
(Ess.). 300 marks delivered to Wormelow. 

1402, 25 Mar. John Scot, canon of Barn- 
well (Cambs.). £300 delivered to Caerphilly 
(Glam.). 

23 Apr. Nicholas Parys of Dokesworth at 
Dokesworth (Duxford, Cambs.). £200 de- 
livered to Pembroke Castle. 

29 June. Prior of Thetford at Thetford 


9 Thid. 236. 
10 Thid. 481. 
Il Thid. 236, 302, 354. 
2K.B. 9, 194, no. 1. 
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‘ Penykeyt °’ 
Castle. 

22 July. Sir John de Ayllesbury, Kt. at 
Fenditton (Cambs.). £300 delivered to Cal- 
dicot Castle (Mon.). 

21 Sept. John, abbot of Launde at Launde 
(Leic.). £400 delivered to Pembroke Castle. 

1405, 25 Dec. John Sabrisford of Hunting- 
don. £140 delivered to Beaumaris Castle 
(Anglesey). 

1404, 25 Mar. 
Olney (Bucks.). 
then Castle. 

18 May. John Hemyngford, prior of Hun- 
tingdon at Huntingdon. £300 delivered to 
Cardiff Castle (Glam.). 

18 May. Robert Brygham of Cambridge 
at Cambridge. £300 delivered to Newport 
Castle (Mon.). 

19 May. William, prior of Newenham 
(Beds.). £300 delivered to Madley (Heref.). 
24 June. John Dunhed the younger at. . 

£100 delivered to Brecknock Castle. 

22 July. John Hayward of Icklington 
(Cambs.). £200 delivered to Huntington 
Castle (Heref.). 

28 Oct. William, abbot of Warden at War- 
den (Beds.). £400 delivered to St. David’s 
(Pemb.). 

30 Nov. John Hervy of Melbourn at Mel 
bourn (Cambs.). £300 delivered to Aber- 
gavenny Castle (Mon.). 

1404/5, 1 Feb. Walter, rector of All 
Saints, Huntingdon, at Huntingdon. £30 
delivered to ‘‘ Lannvat’ nowere.”’ 

3 Mar. Thomas Gundry and John Haukyn 
of Glatton at Glatton (Hunts.). 300 marks 
delivered 'to Wormelow (Heref.). 

1405, 25 Mar. John Ode of Fenstanton at 
Fenstanton (Hunts.). £100 delivered to Car- 
marthen Castle. 

20 Apr. John Odle of Meldreth (Cambs.). 
£200 delivered to Radnor. 


John Graunt, rector of 
£300 delivered to Carmar- 


1 May. John Copegray at Gumecestre 
(Godmanchester, Hunts.). £100 delivered to 
Radnor. 


It seems incredible that twenty-seven per- 
sons would obtain subscriptions amounting 
to £6,970, and hand it over to a stranger 
of no great repute. Can any reliance be 
placed upon these figures, or even upon any 
of the information? Although Oke was fam- 
iliar with the names of a dozen castles in 
Wales, he could not have delivered money at 
any one, since they were all held by the Eng- 
lish. Owen’s receiver is stated to have been 
in each case, Sir John Skidmore, presumably 
he who married Alice, daughter of Owen 


‘Glyndwr, according to a Parliament Roll (iv. 
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440). But it is improbable that he received 
money from the same man at Cardiff and 
Newport on 18 May and at Madley (Heref.) 
on the following day. In cases where names 
of persons can be checked, Oke seems to have 
been equally unconvincing in his ‘testimony. 
In 1400 the abbot of Bury was William Crat- 
field and not John Toucester, who may, how- 
ever, have been acting in his absence. John 
Scot of Barnewell may be the same as John 
de Bernewell, mentioned in the Monasticon 
Anglicanum as canon. ‘* John, abbot of 
Launde,”’ is possibly a slip for Walter, Prior 
of Launde, who did actually suffer death for 
treason in 1402.15 

Although much of Oke’s information is in- 
accurate, it was not altogether fictitious, and 
it must be concluded that he had travelled 
throughout the country, knew the castles of 
Wales and the Marches, and had become 
acquainted with many people in his wander- 
ings. John Graunt, the rector of Olney 
(Bucks), was no myth, and the name of Fanne 
is yet to be seen in the manor rolls of Thax- 
ted (Essex). Possibly in his extremity he 
fabricated charges against people whom he 
had met, in the hope that some allegations 
would be maintained, but the stories of pay- 
ments failed to stand the investigation of 
the authorities, and the Patent Rolls record 
that, admitting the falsity of his appeal 
against John Dunhed the younger of divers 
treasons, Oke, like Taillour, was convicted 
and sentenced to be drawn from the bridge 
of Huntingdon to the gallows.14 

Having regard to his admitted perjury, 
Oke’s accusations do not merit much atten- 
tion as facts, yet their nature is such that 
they can hardly have been formulated with- 
out a strong belief being current in England 
that many people were freely subscribing 
money to aid the Welsh rebels and to further 
the return of Richard. 

C. L’Estrance EWEN. 


ON A FILE OF Mercurius Politicus 
IN THE HARVARD COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 

THE copy of the seventeenth-century Eng- 

lish news-letter entitled Mercurius Poli- 
ticus in the Harvard College Library, pos- 
sesses a feature which is mentioned by none 
of the bibliographers. 
As is often the case with these publications, 


13 Eulogium, iii, 392. 
14 Pat. 


R., 1405-8, 236, 354. 
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a considerable part has come down in bound 
volumes. The practice of printing them with 
consecutive signatures, and with what often 
seems merely an attempt at pagination, would 
indicate that the binding of the numbers into 
volumes was a wide-spread practice.! The 
peculiar feature of the copy in question, how- 
ever, is the presence of a title-page in each 
of the five volumes into which the first two 
hundred and thirty-eight numbers have been 
bound.2 
This title-page, pecular in the fact that it 
departs considerably from the heading of the 
news-letter itself, reads as follows: 
ANNALES 
Reipublice Anglicane, 
OR 


A Relation of the Affairs and Defigns 
OF THE 
Common-Wealth of England, Scot- 
land, and Jreland. 

With Intelligence from Forraign 
The {nunber] Volumn, For the Year. [date]. 
Politicus. 

The words ‘‘ Reipublicee Anglicane,’’ and 
“By Mercurius Politicus,’’ are printed in 
red. At the bottom of the page is a floral 
scroll, in the centre of which is a large fleur- 
de-lis, and on one side a (heraldic) rose, and 
on the other a thistle. 

To note more specifically the difference be 
tween this title-page and the heading of the 
numbers, the first line of the heading, read- 
ing ** Mereurius Politicus ’’ has been removed 
to the lower part of the title-page, where it 
has been made to serve as the name, or rather 
the pseudonym, of the author. Its place, as 
a title, has been taken by a designation made 
up, apparently, for the occasion, viz: ‘ An- 
nales Reipublice Anglicane,’’ there being 
nothing in the headings of the numbers to 
suggest it. In the sub-title, the phrase, 
‘* Affairs and Defigns’’ is clearly derived 
from the sub-title of the heading: ‘‘ Comprif- 
ing the fum of all Intelligence, with the 
Affairs and Defigns now on foot in = 
the word ‘‘ Relation ’’ having been substi- 
tuted for the longer ‘‘ fum of Intelligence.” 
The passage ‘“‘ of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland,’’ is also an 
obvious paraphrase of the heading of the 
paper, which reads ‘‘ . now on foot in the 
three Nations of England, Ireland, and Scot- 


Parts. 


By Mercurius 


1 It must be kept in mind, however, that 
the bound volumes had an_ infinitely better 
chance of surviving, and coming down to our 
times. 

2 As two issues bear the number 136, the 
last number is designated No. 237. 
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land.’ The changing of ‘‘ Nations ’’ into 
* Commonwealth ’’ was probably suggested by 
the further statement, ‘‘In defence of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Some time between the end of 1654 and the 
second January number of 1656,5 the title 
was changed on the heading. The word 
“ Defigns’’ drops out, and likewise the 
statement ‘In defence of the Common- 
wealth ’’; the order of the three parts of the 
British Isles is changed so as to read ‘‘ Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland.’’ Finally the 
phrase ‘‘ the fum of all Intelligence’ be- 
comes “‘ The fum of Foreine Intelligence,”’ 
which is clearly the origin of the passage, 
‘With Intelligence from Forraign Parts.’’ 
To sum up, the title-page shows character- 
istics derived from both the earlier and the 
later headings of the paper itself, so that we 
cannot well assume that the title-pages were 
strictly contemporary with the volumes. 

Pasted on the back of each title-page is the 
bookplate of ‘‘ The Right Honble. Algernon 
Capell, Earl of Efsex, Vifcount Maldon, and 
Baron Capell of Hadham. 1701.’’4 

The volumes themselves are bound in calf- 
skin, apparently contemporary, although 
they have been rebacked. The backs are 
rather nicely tooled, and are divided into 
five compartments, the second and third of 
which bear the following lettering :— 

ANNALES 
RELPUBLICA® 
ANGLICAN 4 
[volume number] 
and 


BY 
MERCURIUS 
POLITICUS 
At the bottom, on a very narrow panel is the 
date. In contrast 'to the well-tooled back, the 
sides are entirely plain. 
The distribution of the numbers according 
to volumes is as follows :— 
The First Volume. For the Year 1650. 
1 to 30. 
(June 6-13, 1650, to Dec. 26—Jan. 2, 1651.) 
The Second Volume. For the Year 1651. 
31 to 82. 
(Jan. 2—9, 1651, to Dec. 25—Jan. 1, 1652.) 
The Third Volume. For the Year 1652. 
83 to 134. 
(Jan. 1—8 to Dec. 23—30, 1652.) 





3The Harvard College Library lacks the | 


numbers 238 (Dec. 28, 1654—Jan. 4, 1655) to 290 
(Dec. 27, 1655—Jan. 3, 1656). 
4See J. B. L. Warren, ‘A Guide to the 


Study of Book-Plates.? Second Edition. Lon- | 
don. p. 75. 
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The Fourth Volume. For the Year 1653. 
135 to 185.5 
(Dec. 30—Jan. 6, 1653, to Dec. 22—29, 1653.) 

The Fifth Volume. For the Year 1654. 
186 to 237.5 
(Dec. 29—Jan. 5, 1654, to Dec. 21—28, 1654.) 

As a further peculiarity it should be men- 
tioned that at the end of Volume iii, there 
has been bound in :— 

A Declaration of the Lord Generall and his 
Councel of Officers Shewing the Grounds and 
Reasons for the Dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment, London 1653. 

At the end of Volume YV. there are two 
pamphlets added, viz. :— 

His Highness Speech to the Parliament in 
the Painted Chamber at their Dissolution... 
London 1654. 
and 

A Representation concerning the late Par- 
liament in the Yeer 1654. Printed in the Year 
1655. 

For the many questions that the presence 
of these peculiar title-pages in these bound 
volumes raises, there is no immediate answer. 
We should like to know who caused them to 
be printed. Was it the Earl of Essex, who 
wished the copy in his library to be provided 
with an adequate title-page? Were only the 
first five years provided with title-pages, or 
were they made for the whole set, to 1660 
and are the volumes from 1655 on still in 
existence, hidden in some remote corner? 
The other possibility is that the printer, 
most likely Newcomb, printed the title-pages, 
and from his stock made up the bound 
volumes. Although it does not seem reason- 
able to believe that Newcomb kept complete 
files for over five, or possibly ten, years, in- 
cluding issues by another printer, yet the 
excellent state of preservation of the first 
numbers might argue in favour of such a 
theory. Either the first numbers must have 
been laid away with special care by the 
original purchaser, with the intention of 
having them bound, or they have never circu- 
lated. 

The presence in other collections, of 
volumes bearing this special title-page, would 
seem to indicate that they owe their existence 
to the enterprise of some printer or publisher, 
and not merely to the rich owner of a private 
library. It would be interesting to know 
whether in any of the many collections of 





5 The number 185, 186, and 237 are the ones 
that actually appear on the issues. As ex- 


plained under Note 2, a number has dropped 
out in the counting. 
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seventeenth-century English news-letters 
there are any other similar volumes, or pos- 
sibly even the volumes for 1655 to 1660 which 
originally formed part of the same set as 
those in the Harvard College Library. 
Hitmar H. WEBER. 


PEELE AND SOME DOUBTFUL 
PLAYS. 

1. ‘ ALPHONsUs, EMPEROR OF GERMANY.’ 

This play was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 9 Sept., 1653, with the ascription 
‘* by John Poole.’’ The enterer was H. Mose- 
ley, who published the play in the following 
year with the title: ‘The Tragedy of 
Alphonsus, Emperour of Germany. As it 
hath been very often acted (with great ap- 
plause) at the Privat house in Black-Friers 
by his late Maiesties Servants. By George 
Chapman, Gent.”’ 

Chambers (‘ Eliz. Stage,’ iv. 2) identifies 
the play with the ‘ Alfonso’ given before the 
Queen and the Elector Palatine at the Black- 
friars, 5 May, 1636. Wood (1691) and Lang- 
baine (1691) repeated the ascription to Chap- 
man, and rejected ‘that of Kirkman to Peele 
(1661 and 1671). Fleay (‘ Biog. Chron.’ ii. 
156) regarded the play as having been writ- 
ten c. 1590 and revived 5 May, 1636, and 
supposed it to be the ‘“ Richard Conqueror ”’ 
alluded to in the Induction of ‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ and ‘‘ probably originally pro- 


duced by Lord Strange’s Men for presenta- | 


tion before some ambassador from Deutsch- 
land.’’ But the reference in ‘ Taming of a 
Shrew’ is not to a play. Ward (‘ Eng. 
Dram. Lit.’ (1899) i. 374) doubts Chapman’s 
authorship, but suggests it may be a ‘‘ juv- 
enile tragedy ’’ of his. Swinburne (‘Con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare’ (Ed. Gosse), 
1919, pp. 96-98) was convinced that ‘the play 
was Chapman’s, though he admitted that 
there were in it “‘ fewer traces of either the 


chief merits or the chief defects of Chap- | 


man’s work.’’ He thought it a mature play. 
W. L. Phelps (‘ Plays of Chapman ’ (Mer- 
maid Series Introd.) suggests that Chapman 
obtained his knowledge of German customs 
and language by travel in Germany.  Elze 
(‘ Alphonsus, E. of G.’ (Ed. 1867), p. 33) 
and Ward (‘ Eng. Dram. Lit.,’ ii, 428) give 
Chapman a German collaborator, possibly 
Rudolph Weckerlin of Wurtemberg, who 
settled in England in 1624 and was for 
many years engaged in political and literary 
activities. Parrott (‘ Chapman’s Tragedies ’ 








| (Ed. 1910) p. 684), Koeppel, Schelling, Her- 
ford, Boas, and the author of the article on 
|Chapman in the ‘D.N.B.’ find not the 
' slightest suggestion of Chapman in ‘ Aiphon- 
sus.’ The modern view is summed up by J. 
| M. Robertson (‘ Introd. to the Shak. Canon.’ 
p. 256) who says, ‘‘ the old attribution to 
Chapman may be definitely abandoned.” 

Following Kirkman, Winstanley, Fleay and 
more recently, Sykes (‘ N. and Q.’ and * Side- 
lights on Eliz. Drama’), Robertson accepts 
Peele as the author in whole or in part, and 
meets the objections of Parrot that the 
dialogue is more lively and realistic than in 

Peele, and the plot more elaborately 
fashioned and skilfully conducted, by giving 
Peele collaborators in Kyd, Marlowe and 
Greene. 

Reputable critics then have found Chap- 
man in the play, and equally reputable 
critics have found for Peele. The easiest 
explanation is that they are both there; 
that is, ‘ Alphonsus’ is an old Peele play 
revised by Chapman for a special occasion 
| before 1634. 

That the play was originally an old one, 
of the period of the University Wits is indi- 
‘cated by the end-stopped lines, the archaic 
phrasing and the tricks of vocabulary in 
fashion around 1590. Such marks as “ for 
to’’ with the infinitive, “‘the same’ in 
place of a pronoun, similarity of ending in 
groups of lines all point to a date not far 
from 1590.1 That the play as it stands is 
| altogether of this period, however, cannot be 
maintained by any reader of impartial and 
critical mind. In tone the play is more 
modern that 1590; there is a touch of the 
intricacy and subtlety that marked the 
Jacobean dramatic decadence. It would 
therefore be difficult to prove that Chapman 
Was not concerned in the play. The follow- 
ing evidence should be noted : 

1. Like ‘ Alphonsus’ many of Chapman s 
plays centre around some individual whose 
name appears in the title. 

2. Many of Chapman’s plays have the 
setting and peculiar atmosphere of the early 
seventeenth century continental court, with 
its intrigue, deceit and flattery. This is 
present in ‘ Alphonsus.’ 

3. Intrigue is the mainspring of Chap- 
man’s drama. He seemed enamoured of 
plot in which a subtle and politic mind 


| 11It should be noted however that these 
marks are found in other plays of Chapman, 
| especially in ‘ All Fools,’ and ‘The Blind Beg- 
‘gar of Alexandria.’ 
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works upon the ingenuous if courageous 
‘simpleton’? to compass its purpose, which is 
usually Machiavellian ambition or revenge. In 
his study of contemporary European politics 
Chapman found plenty of material for the 
construction of such subtle, undermining in- 
trigues as he liked. The spirit of ‘ Alphon- 
sus’ is compact of that cynical view of 
human nature which Chapman expresses for 
example in ‘ The Admiral of France’: 


You must know my lord, that even in nature, 


A man is animal politicum, 


So that when he informs his actions simply 


He does it against policy and nature. 


4. Contrary to the general opinion, there 
ave marks more closely indicative of 
Chapman in ‘ Alphonsus.’ For instance, the 
masque of Fortune is paralleled by a simi- 
lar masque of Fortune which terminates * A 
Humorous Day’s Mirth’ ; the list of Machia- 
vellian doctrines in the first scene reminds 
one of the list of accusations against Byron 
in ‘ Byron’s Tragedy,’ V., i.; the opening 
stage-direction is similar to that in ‘A 
Humorous Day’s Mirth’: ‘‘ (Enter the 
Count Labervele, in his shirt and night- 
gown, etc.).’’ Then, Chapman was the 
supreme neologist among the Elizabethans. 
There are many strange words in ‘ Alphon- 
sus’ which Peele and the University wits 
never used, but which are found elsewhere in 
Chapman: such as “ applausive,’’ ‘ un- 
guiltiness,’’ ‘‘ innative,’’ ** commix.’’ Again, 
the proportion of double endings in (selected 
at random) Scene i of ‘ Alphonsus’ is 10 per 
cent. (18 in 180) and in the last act, almost 
10 per cent. (46 in 415). Other scenes would 
probably realise the same high proportion 
which is characteristic of Chapman. In 
Peele’s very latest blank verse (‘ Anglorum 
Feriae,’ 1595) the proportion is less than 2 
per cent. Of ‘the eighteen so-called 
“favourite ’? words of Peele, cited by Sykes 
and Robertson as found in ‘ Alphonsus’ | 
have on a cursory examination found six- 
teen in Chapman, and some of them such as 
‘“doom,’’ ‘‘manly,’’ ‘‘ policy,’’ “ wreak,”’ 
are common in his work. Chapman was 
fond of the double imperative to begin a 
line: ‘‘ Look, look ’’; ‘‘ Search, search,’’ 
etc.; there are many examples in ‘ Alphon- 
sus.” Even phrases which critics find 
especially characteristic of Peele such as ‘‘ in 
the cause,’’ ‘‘the same,’’ ‘‘I mean,’’ are 
found frequently in Chapman. There are 
also parallels. Compare: ‘To parch my 
entrails with a quenchless flame ’’ (‘ Alphon- 
sus’); ‘‘ scorching up my entrails’’ (‘ Ad 
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miral of France’); ‘‘ burn my entrails up ”’ 
(‘ All Fools’). ‘‘ To be an outward saint 
and inward devil ’’ (‘ Alphonsus ’) is one of 
the commonest antitheses in Chapman. 
Cf. “ Whose outward rapture makes me in- 
ward blind’’ and ‘‘ He turns this outward 
love to inward hate.”’ 

Also common is the antithesis of ‘‘ pri- 
vate’ and “‘ public’’: ‘‘ But private cause 
must yield to public good ”’ (‘ Alphonsus ’). 
In ‘ The Revenge of Bussy ’ ‘‘ private ends ” 
are contrasted with ‘“‘ public good,’’ and 
‘private men ’’ with ‘ public good,’’ and 
there occurs the line 


’ 


never private cause 

Should take on it the part of public laws. 

Furthermore, the following phrases founa 
by Sykes and Robertson in both Peele and 
’ Alphonsus’ I have found in other plays of 
Chapman: “beating veins,” ‘kill my 
heart,”’ ‘‘ suck blood,’’ ‘‘ damned deed.’’ 

It seems clear, then, that Chapman had 
some hand, probably revisory, in the play, 
but it is at the same time possible to concede 
to Sykes this much, that ‘ Alphonsus ’ shows 
signs of having come originally from Peele. 
The imagery of the play is very like that em- 
ployed by Peele, and Sykes points out certain 
definite parallels which while possibly 
plagiarisms, may also be instances of Peele’s 
notorious fondness for repeating a favourite 
line. 

The problem of the German sections of the 
play is more difficult. If it could be demon- 
strated that the German scenes were a super- 
imposition, not essential to the plot, the prob- 
lem would be easier, but the scenes as they 
stand form an integral part of the play and 
are necessary to the action. Moreover, there 
is intimate knowledge of German customs and 
modes of expression, making almost inevit- 
able the suggestion of a German collaborator. 
Peele shows not the slightest acquaintance 
with the language. In any case, plays of 
the time were revised with more vigour than 
delicacy, and it is quite possible that Chap- 
man and his supposed collaborator may have 
cut out whole scenes of the original play and 
substituted German scenes for them. It is 
my view that this was done. 

To sum up: I believe that the original 
play was wholly or in part by Peele, incor- 
rectly called ‘‘ John Poole’? in the 


a3 


Stationers’ Register entry; that it was re- 
written for royal performance by Chapman, 
and that he was assisted in this revision by 
| a German collaborator. 
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2. ‘ Caprain THOMAS STUKELEY.’ 


‘* Ye history of 
Captaine Thomas Stucley ’’ was entered in 
Thomas Pavier and published for him in 
16u5, but is certainly much earlier. 
play with ‘‘ Tom Stucley ’ as hero is men- 
tioned by Peele in his * Farewell’ (1589). 
Stranges gave twelve performances in 1592 
of ‘ Muly Molocco’ (Hensl. Diary, Fol. 7-8). 
‘ Mahomet’ was acted eight times, August 
1594—February 1595 by Admirals (Hens. 
Diar. Fol. 9-11). Admirals, December 1596, 
produced a new play which Henslowe calls 
‘stewtley ’’ (Hens. Diar. Fol. 22, 25-7). 
From April to May 1601, Chettle and Dek- 
ker received full payment for a piece entitled 
‘* King Sebastian of Portingale.”’ 

Fleay (‘ Biog. Chron.’ i, 127) first identi- 
fied * Captain Thomas Stukeley’ with the 
‘stewtly ’’ of Henslowe, and pointed out 
that the play originally contained five acts 
relating the adventures of Stukeley in Lon- 
don, Ireland, Portugal, Rome and Africa. 
He suggested that the play was altered by 
Dekker for Pauls in 1600, a section of a 
Mahomet play by Peele being inserted in 
place of the fifth act of the original play. 
EK. H. C. Oliphant (‘ N. and Q.’ 108. 111, 
301, 342, 382) found four authors in the play 
besides Fletcher, and regarded the scenes in 
which Stukeley appears in Acts I-IV and the 
events of the battle of Alcazar in Act V as 
by the same hand. There seems, however, an 
essential difference in style between the 
scenes describing Stukeley in London and 
Ireland and those leading to the battle of 
Alcazar. If the theory that these are by the 
same hand is accepted, any connection of 
Peele with the play is necessarily negatived 
since he cannot be the author of the earlier 
scenes. J. Q. Adams (Journ. Germ. Phel. 
xv (1916), p. 107) in a more attractive 
theory thought ‘ C.T.S.’ was the “ stewtley ”’ 
of 1596, crudely patched up in 1598 with a 
play on the subject of Sebastian and Antonio, 
to satisfy public interest in the Pretender 
Sebastian who appeared in 1598. But it is 
the opinion of Adams that ‘‘ there is 
absolutely no kinship between Act V_ of 
“C.T.S.’ and the last Act of Peele’s well- 
known play.’’ He decides therefore that the 
patching up of “‘ stewtley’’ was not done 
with material from a play by Peele. 

It may be allowed that the only part of 
the plav in which Peele could possibly have 
concerned is that which includes the 

leading up to ‘the battle of Alcazar, 


‘ 


been 
events 


A stage- | . , ) , 
“Ss” | is accepted, Fleay’s theory of Peele’s connec- 


| tion with 'the play becomes untenable. 
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and the battle itself, ice. in the quarto, F4 
It can, 1 think, be shown that, 


as given in ‘C.T.S. 


‘ Battle of Alcazar.’ When this evidence 
The 
evidence consists of the cumulative effect of 
small differences in detail, but when fully 
considered, reveals the fact that the authors 
of the Alcazar episodes in ‘ C.T.S.’ and the 
‘ Battle of Alcazar’ were working from very 
different material. 

1. ‘ B. of A.’ Act I, sc. ii.: Stukeley and 
his followers are forced by Sebastian to join 
him in his African venture. * C.T.S.’: In 
dumb-show and by chorus it is related that 
the ships of Stukeley have been driven into 
Portugal by bad weather. Sebastian asks for 
assistance, and Stukeley after ‘‘ much ado” 
persuades his soldiers to follow him in Sebas- 
tian’s aid. 

2. ‘B. of A.’ Act II, sc. iv.: Sebastian 
of Portugal dispatches Lewes de Silva to 
seek help from Spain. ‘C.T.S.’: <A scene 
shows Philip receiving the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, whose name is given as Bottella. 

3. ‘B. of A.’ Act III, sc. i.: Sebastian 
receives the Spanish ambassadors who 
promise help, and Isabel of Spain as Sebas. 
tian’s wife; Spain in return is to get the 
Isles of Moloccus. In the same scene Stuke- 
ley explains to ‘‘ the other ’’ the treachery of 
the King of Spain, who will use the forces 
promised for Africa, to subjugate the Nether- 
lands. ‘(.T.S.’: Spain promises 10,000 
men; there is no mention of Isabel or the 
Isles. Philip’s councillors advise him _ to 
promise help to Sebastian and then, when 
that king is on his way ‘to Africa, use the 
forces to attack Portugal. 

4. ‘ B. of A.’ Act ITT, se. iv. : 


speaking of Sebastian says, 


De Menysis, 


Top and top-gallant, all in brave array 

The siax-and-twentieth day of June he left 

The bay of Lisbon, and with all his fleet 

At Cardis happily he arrived in Spain 

The eighth of July, tarrving for the aid 

That Philip, King of Spain has promised. 
“C.T.S.’: Sebastian is promised a force of 
ships and men 

Which on the fourth of June, near to the 

straits 

Of Giberalter in a hauen there 

Called Ell Porti di Saneto Maria 

Shall wait his coming. 

5. The number of the forces on either side 
differs considerably. ‘B. of A.’ following 
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ner the Latin ‘tract, Historia de 
Africano, gives for Sebastian’s host 


Bello 


two thousand armed horse 

And fourteen thousand men that serve on 

foot 

Three thousand pioneers, and a thousand 

coachmen, 

Kesides a number almost numberless 

Of drudges, negroes, slaves and muleters, 

Horseboys, laundresses and courtezans,. 

C.1.S.’ gives for Sebastian’s host: 10,000 
Spaniards, 3,000 ‘mercenary Spanish 
moors,”’ 3,000 3 score, ‘ speciall men of arms,”’ 
5,400 light horsemen, 5,000 Germans and 
Italians, 3,000 of the King’s troops and 
6,000 of the Duke of Avero—‘‘ 37,000, we are 
now compleat.’’ 

6. In the formation of Sebastian’s forces 
for the battle, ‘ C.T.S.’ and the Latin ver- 
sion give the leading of the Spaniards to 
Alonso; B. of A.’ does not. 

7. As for the battle itself, the differences 
are so many and so radical as to leave the 
impression that the authors of the two ver- 
sions had fundamentally varied conceptions 
of what took place. 

Perhaps the evidence adduced above may 
not be sufficient to support the contention 
that the two plays were by different hands, 
since Peele’s own information of the battle 
and the events leading to it may have 
altered between the composition of the two 
plays. But this is improbable, and added to 
other evidence of style and versification, the 
above points may be taken to indicate fairly 
conclusively that Peele was not the author of 
‘Captain Thomas Stukeley.’ 


3. ‘ LOCRINE.’ 


Space does not allow a full consideration 
of the large amount of critical material on 
this play.2 There has, however, been a strong 
tendency in recent years to regard the case 
made out by W. 8S. Gaud for Peele as the 
author, as definitely proven. This contention 
may be seriously contested if, as Gaud sup- 
poses, ‘Locrine’ is ‘to be regarded as a 
‘straight’? play and not as a clever bur- 
lesque. The play seems, however, to reveal 
features consistent with a satirical intention 
on the part of the author, though the charac- 
teristic features of contemporary dramatic 
plot and diction appear to have been pilloried 
with a skill so subtle as to deceive most critics. 





2 Especially notewor thy are: C. Crawford, 
‘N. and QY 9 S., vii, p. 61, (1901); C. A. Har- 
per, M.L.R. (1913), 369: W. Gaud, Mod Phil. 
(194), 409: Tucker hd * Shakespeare 
Apocrypha.’ 
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If this satirical purpose is accepted, I for one 
am quite ready to accept the contention that 
Peele, who wrote the ‘ Old Wives’ Tale,’ was 
also the author of ‘ Locrine.’ Three features 
of the play especially should be noted in this 
connection, 

1. Peele could descend to bathos occasion- 
ally, and some of his writing in ‘ The Battle 
of Aleazar’ is absurd in its bombast and 
strained feeling; but it must be remembered 
that Peele definitely had a sense of humour 
which would surely have saved him from 
writing in a serious sense such a passage as: 

My bowels crie, Humber giue us some meate, 

But wretched Humber can giue you no meate, 

These foul accursed groues afford no meate, 

This fruitless soyle, this ground brings forth 

no meate, 

The gods, hard-harted gods yield me no meat 

Then how can Humber giue you any meate? 
This is more blatantly bathetic than the 
Moor’s ‘‘ Feed and be fat, Calipolis,’’ in 
‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ so cruelly satirised by 
Shakespeare and Jonson. 

2. Again, Peele was fond of classical allu- 
sion, though not half so fond as Greene, and 
certainly not so fond (or so foolish) as to in- 
clude in a serious play the immense multi- 
tude of allusions to be found in ‘ Locrine.’ 

The ridiculous plethora here is best ex: 

plained by giving the author a satirical in- 
tention; he ridiculed by excess. 
3. It is a curious fact that most of the 
verse-patterns ’’ that were popular in the 
drama of the University wits are used in 
‘Locrine ’ with reiterated emphasis, reveal- 
ing their conventional absurdity. Note the 
following : 

a. The beginning of several lines with the 
same word or phrase, the meaning being sus- 
tained through the group of lines until a 
climatic line concludes the ‘‘ verse.’’ e.g.: 

Where-ere Ancora handmayd of the Sunne, 

WwW — ere the Sun, bright gardiant of the 

day 

Where ere the joyfull day with 

light. 

Where ere the light illuminates the world, 
The Troians glory flies with golden wings. 
There are two examples of this five-line form 

in ‘Locrine.’ 


‘ 


chearfull 


— thou wrongst thy first and truest 

Unkind. thou wrongst thy best and dearest 
friend, 

Unkind, thou wrongst all skillful Brutus 
lawes, 


Forgetting father, uncle, and thyself. 
There are eight examples of this four-line 
form in ‘ Locrine.’ 
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Should Locrine five that caused my 
death? 

Should Locrine live that now divorceth you? 
There are seven examples of this two-line 
form. 

b. There are many examples of ‘ eal 
sive parallelism ’» in ‘ Locrine ’; e.g. : 

The aierie hills enclosed with shadie groues, 

The groues replenisht with sweet 

birds, 

The birds resounding 
This was a form especially favoured by Kyd ; 
Peele has only one example throughout the 
whole of his work. 

c. Groups of lines composed of repetitive 
couplets are also common in ‘ Locrine’ ; e.g. : 
You ugly sprites that in Cocitus mourne, 
And gnash your teeth with pie ee laments, 

You fearfull dogs that in black Lethe howle, 

And scare the ghostes with your wide open 

throats, 

You ugly ghosts that flying from these dogs, 

Do plunge yourselves in fiery Phlegiton, etc. 
I can find no examples of this in Peele. 

d. Common ‘types of line are: 

Antithesis: ‘* A savage captain of a savage 
crew ’’ (four times). 

Repetition of word or 
epithet: ‘‘ These arms, my lords, 
daunted arms’’ (ten times). 

Repetition of command or supplication : 
‘Favour my sonnes, favour these orphans, 
lords ’’ (six times). 

No other play can compare with ‘ Locrine ’ 
in the variety and amount of this parallelism 
and repetition. There are, in fact, with one 
exception, more of the above forms in this one 
play than in the whole of Peele’s work. 
Moreover, almost all these forms are found 
more frequently in authors such as Kyd, 
Greene and Marlowe than in Peele. F. G. 
Hubbard, in his study of repetition and paral- 
lelism in Elizabethan Drama (M.L.A.A. vol. 
xx. (1905) p. 362) notes these facts as a de- 
cisive argument against Peele’s authorship 
of ‘ Locrine.’ To me, however, such excess 
could only have been deliberate and intro 
duced to satirise the verse and line affecta- 
tions of the time. 

Neither in vocabulary nor style is ‘Locrine’ 
especially characteristic of Peele. The evi- 
ence of ‘favourite words’’ adduced by 
Gaud is particularly untrustworthy. It is 
not sufficiently realised that there existed in 
the late sixteenth century a poetic diction, a 
common fund of literary images and ex- 
pressions, as real as the more notorious dic- 
tion of the eighteenth century. 

The close parallels of phrase and image 
between the play and Peele’s work lose most 
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of their significance when it is clear that 

there are parallels equally definite between 

‘ Locrine’’ and Marlowe, Kyd, Spenser and 

Greene. Despite these many plagiarisms, 

however, the play has an individuality of 

style which is not that of any of these 
authors. It shows the influence of ‘ Tamber- 
laine,’ and gives evident signs of haste in 
composition. If a burlesque intention on the 
part of the author is ruled out, Peele can- 
not, I think, be the author. I would sug: 
gest that the success of ‘ Tamberlaine’ and 
‘ The Battle of Alcazar’ led the Company to 
look round for another play of the same 
kind. Someone who knew contemporary 
drama pretty well, perhaps an actor, patched 
together a play in which space was filled 
out by accurate and inaccurate recollection 
of recent literary and dramatic successes. 

‘Locrine’ is therefore essentially a pot- 

boiler. Harotp M. Dow tne. 

*PITAPHS AT -PISHIN AN 

BAGH, BALUCHISTAN. 

1. Pishin. The cemetery contains thirteen 

graves, of which nine are marked with unin- 

scribed wooden crosses, and a tenth bears only 

the nameless base of granite memorial. The 
three remaining epitaphs are: 

(Grave no. 1). Sacred to the memory of 
CHARLES ALFRED BEALE, infant son of 
Captain A. Brats, 5th Bombay Light In- 
fantry, born 16th May, 1895, (text), died 
Slst October 1895. 

(Grave no. 2). Sacred to 


D HINDU- 


the memory of 


EpitaH Mary, wife of George F. D1ttoy, 
born 9th January 1865, died 13th De- 
cember 1891. 


(Grave no. 6). In memory of Francis Wiz- 
LIAM STAVELEY Jackson, Captain Ist 
Bombay Lancers, born 25th October 1850, 
died 29th August 1885, second son of Sir 
Louis Steuart Jackson. Erected by his 
brother officers . . 
re Louis Steuart. Jackson (1824-1890), 

C.1.E., [.C.S., judge of the Calcutta 
High Court). 

The District Gazetteer states that in 1904 
there were thirteen graves, of which three 
bore inscriptions; so no burials appear to 
have taken place for thirty years. 


2. The Hindubagh cemetery is in the N.W. 
corner of the Political Agent’s Garden, and 
contains six graves, with inscriptions as fol- 
lows : 

L RP. 


Henry Jacos. Dec. 10, 1919. 


2. Stantey P. R. Hottoway, died Nov. 2, 
1919. 
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3. Lizut. A. THompson, 3/9th Bhopal In- 
fantry, killed on July 22, 1919. 

4. F. Gitpert, lst Norfolk Regt., died 10 
August 1917. 

5. Pre, A. Hewstey, Ist Norfolk Regt., 
died 10 August 1917. 

6. Pte. H. Goocn, 1st Norfolk Regt., died 
10 August 1917. 

(The three men of the Norfolks are said to 
have been drowned in a spate). 


H. Butock, 
Capt. 
HURCHWARDENS OF ROCKING- 


HAM, NORTHANTS. — Appended are 
the names of all the churchwardens mentioned 
in the Parish Church Registers of Rocking- 
ham, 1562-1812 : 


1600. William Brightmer, James Neale. 
1601. Ditto. 

1602. Christopher UHychcok, William 
Coles. 

1605. Christopher Hychcok, Henry Baley. 
1606. William Hames, 

1617. Edward Depup, Tho: Evans. 

1619. Rich. Poteman. 

1621. Thomas Russell, John Harrington. 
1623. Nevill Porter, Forman Butterworth, 
1624. John Grosse, Thomas Chapman. 
1625. Lewis Whitwell, Antony Frisby. 
1626. Leonard Gorstellow, John Mulshow. 
1629. Thomas Russell, Thomas Chapman. 
1633. Lewis Whitwell, Thomas Botheway. 
1634. Edw. Billing, John Smith. 

1635. Leonard Gostelow, John Mulshow. 
1636. William Gaylor, Edward Deepup. 
1637. Thomas Russell. 
Fogg Thomas Harrison, John Harring- 
on. 

1640. Thomas Boyden, Edward Ward. 
1670-72. Edward Whitwell. 

1673-74. Lawr. Russell. 

1675-81. Will. Barrow. 

1689. Ed. Halford. 

1692. Math. Meadowes. 

1722. Lewis Meadows. 
1726. Henry Nevison. 

1737-43. Matt. Allen. 


Serina C. Evans (née Watson). 

Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 
URREY CORPS OF VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY AND YEOMANRY CAV- 
ALRY, 1794-1813.—The volunteer movement 
during the Great Terror will always be of 
interest on account of the surprising rapidity 
with which corps were raised in every part 
of the three Kingdoms, although many of 
these units were of incredible inefficiency and 
Were an evil, as they restricted recruiting for 
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the Regular Army and the Militia. 

In the following list of printed references 
to various Surrey corps no attempt has been 
made to include incidental allusions not 
naming the officers, which are fairly common 
in local histories. The subjoined dates are 
the years in which the units were raised. 

Loyal Bermondsey Volunteers, 1799.— 
Its Historic Memories and 
Associations,’ by f&. T. Clarke. London. 
1902. Pp. 227-228. 

Clapham Y.C., 1797.—‘ Clapham in the 
Kighteenth Century,’ by R. J. Lister, 1.8.0. 
Clapham. 1930. Pp. 33-34. 

Royal Putney, Roehampton and Mortlake 
V.I., 1803.—‘ A Short History of the Mort- 
lake Company of the Royal Putney, Roe- 
hampton and Mortlake Volunteer Corps 
1803-6," by J. E. Anderson. Richmond 
| Privately published]. 1893. 

Richmond V.I., 1794: Richmond V.C., 
1803: Ham and Petersham V.I., 1803.— 
‘Soldiers and Soldiering in Richmond (Sur- 
rey), 1515-1915,’ by A. A. Banks. Rich- 
mond: Reprinted from Lichmond and 
Twickenham Times. [| ? Privately published ]. 
1915. Pp. 7-14. 

Wandsworth V.L., 
N. and Q.’ Wandsworth: 
Wandsworth and Putney 
Pp. 26-36. 

Wimbledon V.I., 1797: Wimbledon Y.C., 
1797.—‘The History and Antiquities of 
Wimbledon,’ by W. A. Bartlett. London. 
1865. Pp. 193-194. 

Further general information is 'to be found 
in the three great County Histories- 
Manning and Bray (3 vols.), 1804; Brayley 
(5 vols.), 1850; and *‘ V.C.H. Surrey’ (4 
vols.), 1902-14; and information about sub- 
urban units in T. MRowlandson’s ‘ The 
Illuminated School of Mars,’ London, 1801, 
which contains invaluable illustrations of 
uniforms. Printed Parliamentary Returns 
also exist: the British Museum has only the 
return for 1803. I have seen the one for 1809: 
were they printed in other years? The 1809 
return gives the inspecting officers’ remarks 
on each corps. A complete list of the records 
of the Surrey units in the P.R.O. is con- 
tained in the Guide to the Surrey records 
preserved in that repository published by the 
Surrey Record Society and a shorter list is 
printed in Surrey Archaeological Collections, 
Vol. xxvii, p. 154. 

Additions to ‘the 


1794.—‘ Wandsworth 
Reprinted from 
Post. 1898-99. 


above list and similar 


ones for other counties would be esteemed. 
H. C. Carpew-REnDLE. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





EKOGHEGAN FAMILY. — I should be 
grateful for information concerning the 
following points: 

1. The parentage of Abbé James Mac- 
Geoghegan, the author of ‘The History of 
Ireland.’ 

2. The parentage of Dr. Owen (or Eugene) 
Geoghegan, Assistant Bishop of the Catholic 
Diocese of Meath, who died 26 May, 1778. 
aged seventy-two. 

3. Particulars concerning the grandson of 
the famous Ignatius Geoghegan of Soho 
Square, London (will proved 1797), the direct 
descendant of the Geoghegans of Castletown- 
Geoghegan, Co. Westmeath. There is a re- 
ference to this child (Christian name not 
stated) in the obituary notice of Ignatius 
Geoghegan, junior, who died at Winchester, 
December, 1792, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which it states that he mar- 
ried the daughter of a Dublin tradesman 
against the wishes of his family—separated 
after a few months—and that a son was born 
of this marriage who showed signs of becom- 
ing a musical genius. Evidently this boy was 
brought up in Dublin by his mother’s family 
in fairly humble circumstances. 

Father Wallace Clare, the eminent author- 
ity on Irish family history, recently discov- 
ered the record of the marriage of Ignatius, 
junior, in the Catholic registers of St. Nicho- 
as of Myra, Dublin—‘‘ Ignatius Geoghegan 
and Bridget McDonnell were married accord- 
ing to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, on the 2nd day of November, 1785 ”’ 
—also the marriage settlement in the Regis- 
try of Deeds, Dublin, but failed to trace the 
baptismal entry concerning the child of this 
marriage in 'the Dublin Registers. 


K. G. 


\ EST WYCOMBE: ANN THOMAS.—In 
the churchyard is the grave of Ann 
Thomas, who died in 1848, aged eighty-four. 
The inscription says that she met her death 
by the effect of the Game Law. Is anything 
known about the incident which caused her 
death ? 
The locked church and neglected graveyard 
is asad sight. This state of affairs I have 
found to be unusual now-a-days. 


ARLY BRISTOL THEATRES. — In 
Richard Jenkins’ ‘ Memoirs of the 
Bristol Stage’ (1826) I find references to 





| three early theatres in that town. One in 
Stokes Croft, opposite the Baptist Academy; 
another in Tucker Street, and a third in St, 
Augustine’s Place. Is anything known of 
the history of these houses? All three seem 
to have existed before 1729. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


YOLLEY CIBBER’S FIRST WIFE. - 

Could any correspondent throw light upon 
the date of the death of Colley Cibber’s first 
wife? According to her daughter, Charlotte 
Charke, she was living at Hillingdon in 1720, 
at a country residence which Cibber had 
bought there. Any information about the 
first Mrs. Cibber, other than that contained 
in Colley’s ‘ Apology’ and Charlotte Charke’s 
‘ Narrative’ of her own life, would be wel- 
come. 

Freperick T. Woop. 


NEWCASTLE THEATRES. — From Gil- 
liland’s ‘Dramatic Mirror’ we learn 
that a certain Cuthell was using the Hall 
of Judicature, Castle Yard, Newcastle, as a 
theatre between the years 1775 and 1780. A 
note in Smith’s ‘ Collection of Materials for 
a History of the British Stage’ (British 
Museum) speaks of the Castle Garth Theatre 


in 1781. Were these two houses identical ? 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 
ATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. — I am 


seeking some information as to the per- 
son responsible for first mentioning the idea 
of the Saturday half-holiday. I believe that 
the Saturday half-holiday movement origin- 
ated in Manchester. Can any _ reader, 
through ‘the medium of your paper, supply 
any information about this matter? 


MANcUNIAN. 


HERIDAN’S HOROSCOPE. — In _ the 

‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ (in 

the article on Sibly) and in the Athenaeum, 

| July 4, 1896, it is stated that Mr. Fraser 

Rae acquired a horoscope of Sheridan, by 

Sibly. Can any of your readers tell me 

where that horoscope now is, or whether it 
has ever been published ? H 


ICKERING OF WARWICK AND 
LIVERPOOL.—Can any reader give the 

| pedigree of Sir Thomas Pickering of War- 
| wick Priory, M.P. for Tamworth, who died 
1636? Was he a relative of Thomas Picker 
ing, of Liverpool, who married Arabella Hod- 
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son, 25 Sept., 1810, at Christleton, near 
Chester? Arabella, relict of Thomas Picker- | 








ing, Esq., died at Christleton, Aug. 20, 1856. | ~~ 


HG. P. 


PILIoLy "—in the will of William Lory- 

mer of Barton-on-Humber, dated 14 
Aug., 1458, occurs the following clause: 
“Ttem lego cuilibet filiolorum meorum sex 
denarii.’’ The testator was a very rich man 
who made large bequests to his wife and two 
sons, and considerable gifts to many other 
beneficiaries, 'the smallest of which was half. 
a-mark to every one of the thirty parish 
churches in the Wapentake of Yarborough. 
Who were these little children of his, of un- 
certain numbers, to whom he left sixpence 
apiece? Is there any example of godchildren 
or grandchildren being called “ filioli’’ ? 


W. E. Varau. 

HE COGERS’ CLUB IN FLEET 
STREET.—Has any account of this club 
been published? And does it still exist? I 
suppose ‘‘ coger ’’ means goodfellow, and when 
I knew it in the ’eighties men of very vary- 
ing qualities found good company and inter- 
esting interchanges of debate in Cogers’ Hall. 


Me 


‘HARLES ANDERSON, OF NAPLES.— 

Charles Anderson, vice-consul at Naples 
early in the nineteenth century, son of 
Charles Anderson, of Linkwood, by his wife, 
Clementina, daughter of Gordon of Newseat, 
married Harriet Routh. Had he any chil- 
dren ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


ECKER (See ante p. 253; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—Regarding Elizabeth Secker, of 
Grantham, Lincoln, who married _ the 
Rev, Samuel Salter, Prebendary of Nor- 
wich, and later Master of the Charterhouse. 
Was she in any way related to the following 
family, and, if so, how? 

(1) Thomas Secker, married, 18 Dec., 1699, 
Abigail Brough, bapt. at Shelton, Notts, 
1635. He died at Sibthorpe, 7 June, 1700, 
buried at Shelton. Their son, 


, 
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Replies. 


H. M. GAMEKEEPER. 
(clxiv. 336). 


(;EORGE 1 appointed Edward Russel, Earl 

of Orford, ‘‘Master of H.M.’s Game about 
Newmarket’? by Royal Warrant dated 25 
April, 1716 (Record Office L.C. 63, p. 137): 
I have not met the post earlier. Orford died 
Nov. 26, 1727; Charles Fitzroy, Duke of 
Grafton, succeeded him on Dec. 22 following, 
and held the appointment until his death 
on May 6, 1757. According to the annual 
kalendars (Court and City Register, etc.) the 


| post was then occupied by the next Duke 


of Grafton, Augustus Henry, who died Mar. 
14, 1811. Presumably the office was then 
allowed to lapse, for no further mention is 
made of it in later kalendars. 

The kalendars are in conflict with an entry 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s books at the Re- 


| cord Office (L.C. 3, 58), according to which 


Thomas Panton was sworn on 27 Feb., 1766 
(sic) vice the Duke of Grafton deceased. I 
cannot explain this. 

The officials in charge of the ancient Parks, 
Forests, Chaces, and so on, were commonly 
styled Rangers, or Wardens. Newmarket, 
the dedication of which to royal sport was 
more recent, was alone in being supervised 
by a Master of Game: but in the lists of the 


| Royal Household the Master was classed with 


the Rangers, and doubtless his functions were 
much the same. Their nature may be gath- 
ered from George II’s warrant to the Duke 
of Grafton in the Record Office (L.C. 3, 64, 
p. 152). He is appointed ‘‘ Sole Master of 
our Game for a Compass of 12 miles round 
our Town of Newmarket,’’ and is authorised 


| “to seize and take away from all persons 


whatsoever within the said compass all Grey- 
hounds, Setting-Dogs, Lurchers, Mungrels & 
other dogs, & likewise to search all suspected 


| houses & take thence all Tramels, Lowbells, 


Snares & other Engines.’’ In this he is to 
have the assistance of all constables; and he 


/can nominate gamekeepers (in practice there 


| used to be three) 


(2) Thomas Secker, Bishop of Bristol, 1735, | 


Bishop of Oxford, 1737, Archbishop of Can- | 


terbury, 1758. He was born at Sibthorpe, 
near Shelton, 1693; died 1768 (from a chart 
of the Brough family). 

Were these Seckers a branch of the Norfolk 
family who were seated in that county, near 
Gressenhale, as early as 1417? 


DD. M. Y. 


| cerning brockage. 


at £20 each per annum 
“with coats of our Livery.”’ 


O. F. MorswHeap. 


WALTBY FAMILY: BROCKAGE (celxiii. 

458; clxiv. 123, 212). — My thanks to 
T. O. M. for the interesting information con- 
In this particular in- 
stance I am inclined to think the impression 
is from a seal proper. My reasons are, first, 
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that the seal used on the unrecorded deed 
(Philadelphia, 1721) by the John Maultsby 
of the Bladen County, North Carolina will, 
1757, in no way resembles the shape of a coin, 
and that in ‘ Abstracts of Wills, North Caro- 
lina,’ Grimes gives, beneath the Maultsby 
will: ‘‘ Coat-of-arms on seal.’’ Secondly, I 
have recently learned that the William and 


Mary Quarterly, January, 1898 (or ’93), 
p. 121, gives a Batchelder will, stating 


“Coat of arms: a double-headed eagle dis- 
layed, on a wax seal on the will of John 
atchelder of Virginia, 1685, at Urbanna.’’ 

What the significance may be I do not 
know, but it seems odd that John Batchelder 
used that double-headed eagle in Virginia, 
1685, and seventy-three years later John 
Maultsby used the same device in North 
Carolina. 

Malby probably had some connection in 
Virginia about thirty years previous to the 
Batchelder will, as the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, vol. x. 1903, under 
‘Virginia Gleanings in England’ lists a 
will of ‘‘ Thomas Collins, Citizen and Bar- 
ber chirurgion of London. Will, 12 June, 
1657, prove 15 Oct. 1657,’’ in which the tes 
tator mentions: 
to my kinsmen and friends Master Alexander 
Huges, Master Thomas Wilcox, Master 
Alexander Eaton, Master Edward Nunne, 
Master Robert Earle, Master John Malby, Mas- 
ter John Broughton, to each of them a ring. of 
the value of four nobles. 

My interest in this particular seal lies in 
the hope that it may place the family to 
which these Maultsbys belonged. 

There is a tradition’ in their branch of 
a descent from the Earl of Leicester, and it 
seemed to me possible that this might arise 
from ‘the fact (unknown to them) that Sir 


Nicholas Malby belonged to the Leicester 
faction in Ireland, temp. Elizabeth 


(‘ D.N.B.’). Sir Nicholas and his brother, 
Captain John, were not unknown to the Earl 
of Leicester, as is evidenced by a letter: 
‘21 June 1565, from Robert Huggins to the 
Earl of Leicester from Madrid,’’ mentioning 
“‘ Nicholas Malby and his brother .. . he 
sent from the King (of Spain) to Don Gar- 
cia... . to be entertained.”’ (verbatim, as re- 
ceived from the ‘‘17th Report, 1911, Pepys 
MSS. at Magdalene College, Cambridge.’’). 
In 1575, Leicester and Walsingham recom- 
mended Sir Nicholas to the Queen for the 
government of Connaught. (Collins, ‘ Sid- 
ney Papers,’ i. 70). In 1576, Sir Henry 
Sydney, brother-in-law of Robert Dudley, 
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Earl of Leicester, knighted Sir Nicholas, 
(Ref. cf. Cal. Carew MSS. i. 149, gives the 
date of ‘‘ 1578,’’ which is an error, accord- 
ing to the late Mr. Burtchaell, Deputy 
Ulster College of Arms, Dublin, in a per- 
sonal letter). 

Sir Nicholas Malby evidently had influen- 
tial friends at court who secured his re- 
prieve from the Tower on condition that he 
serve abroad with Ambrose Dudley, Karl of 
Warwick, brother of Robert, Earl of Leices- 
ter. (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, Lemon, 
p. 206). 

I have been unable to learn anything of 
the descendants of the brother, Captain John 
Malby, who is referred to in the Pepys 
MSS., and upon hearing of the ‘‘ traditional 
Leicester descent,’’ it seemed not impossible 
that this particular family might derive from 
Captain John, who had some connection with 
Leicester, and that possibly the coat-of-arms 
would definitely settle the matter one way or 
the other. 


D. Mattspy VERRILL. 


REY OF GROBY: BINGLEY (clxiv. 244, 

286).—As WyVERN requests any informa- 

tion of this Leicestershire family, I send the 
following: Moulton’s Catalogue has: 

12 June 1612. Indenture of lease by the Rt. 
Hon. Gilbert Earl of Shrewsbury of the Order 
of the Garter, knt., P.C., and lady Marie his 
wife, Thomas Earl of Arundell and Surry of 
the Order of the Garter, knt., and lady Alathea 
his wife, William Earl of Pembroke, of the 
Order of the Garter, knt., and lady Marie his 
wife, Sir Henry Graie and Lady Elizabeth his 
wife, of the one part, to John Hacker of East- 
bridgford, co. Notts, esq., and Lancelot Ogle of 
Welbeck co. Notts., gent., of the other part, of 
the manor of Bitsby or Bittesbie, co. Leic. 
for a term of 60 years. Witnesses, W. Cragg, 
John Herey. 

Amongst the signatures, ‘‘ Henry Grey, E. 
Grey. 5 seals armorial.’’ 


D. M. V. 


\ ILTON’S HOUSE IN PETTY FRANCE, 

WESTMINSTER (clxiv. 335).—An illus- 
tration of this house, showing the tablet 
placed upon it by Jeremy Bentham, ‘‘ Sacred 
to Milton, Prince of Poets,’? and much in- 
teresting information regarding it, will be 
found in ‘ Vestiges of Old London,’ by John 
Wykeham Archer, published by David Bogue, 
1851. 

W. Vaux GRAHAM. 


Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old and New 
London’ (iv. p. 18) reproduces a sketch by 
J. W. Archer. On p. 22 it states that the 
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Historical Society of Pennsylvania had 
acquired (circa 1874) a baluster from and a 


water-colour sketch of tthe house. The Crace 


collection (‘ Views,’ xiv. 22) contains a wood- | House, Codford, Wilts. ; 


cut, and the Gardner collection (Catal. 1924 
item 1558) contained some drawings and en- 
gravings. 
J. ARDAGH. 

PUTNEY MEMORIAL: ROBERT 

GALE (clxiv. 332).—Mr. F. R. GALe is 
in error in stating that Christian, Countess 
of Devonshire, received Charles II at Lati- 
mer, in Buckinghamshire, ‘‘ on the eve of 
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JA! ‘OBITE SOCIETIES (clxiv. 336).—The 

Secretary of the Royal Martyr Church 
Union is Major Stuart Houston, The Manor 
the President of 
the Royal Stuart Society is Captain H. S. 
Wheatly-Crowe, Roydon, Boldre, Lymington. 
By ‘‘ The Society of King Charles the Mar- 
tyr,’’ I suppose the querist means the Mem- 
orial of Merit of St. Charles the Martyr, of 


| which the Recorder is the Rev. D. R. Foth- 


eringham, Charing Vicarage, Ashford, Kent. 
The Order of the White Rose expired many 


| years ago, though some unknown person de- 


his flight to the Continent after the battle of | 


Worcester, when she took charge of the King’s 
effects.”’ The literature of the King’s escape 
after Worcester is voluminous, and includes 
his own account of his adventures, and it is 
eertain that during his six weeks’ wander- 
ings he was never within measurable distance 
of Latimer. And, apart from what he “‘stood 
up in,” he had no “ effects’’ of which any- 
one could take charge. 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Chiswick. 
JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiv. 

53, 87, 106, 158, 195).—A few years ago 
the wife of a cottage tenant on an estate in 
Surrey, the mother of a very numerous fam- 
ily, presented her husband another son, who 
was given the baptismal name of Finisher. 
About a year later the marriage was blessed 
with yet another son: it so happened shortly 
afterwards that while the noble proprietor of 
the estate was in the village inspecting his 
cottages, he saw the father and asked him 


brother. 


Case-is-Altered’’; but his lordship, 


|The Hon. 


posits a wreath in its name every Jan. 29 at 
the statue of Charles I at Charing Cross. 
Pp. 5B. 


I think Mr. JosnHua Brookes will glean 
much information from Rev. T. B. Wood, 
St. John’s Vicarage, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 

G. A. Tomtin. 

Society of King Charles the Martyr: c/o 
Mrs. Greville-Nugent, Kingsley 
Dene, Dulwich, S.E.22. 

Order of the White Rose, c/o Dr. Tancred 
Borenius, University College, London, W.C. 

D. R. FoTHERINGHAM, 
Registrar of the Memorial of Merit 

of St. Charles. 
\ USK-RATS AND OTHER FOES TO 
MANKIND (clxiv. 282, 358). — Side- 
lights (and probably much of direct bearing) 
will be found in ‘ The Trial of Animals: a 


| little known chapter of Mediaeval Juris- 
| prudence,’ by Hampton L. Carson, Proceed- 


ings of the American Philosophical Socievy 


| (of Philadelphia), lvi. 410-415, 1917. 
what was to be the name of Finisher’s younger | 


‘‘ Well, sir,’’ replied the man, ‘‘the | 
not | 


without a considerable display of indigna- | 


tion, forbade him to name the child after a 
common beer-house sign. 
Coe. 
()SSUARIES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139, 
158, 176, 191, 228, 320).—In tthe earliest 
preserved Vestry Book of the combined par- 
ishes of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, and St. 


Michael le Quern (Guildhall MS. 779/1) are | 


the orders of a vestry Committee for Inspect- 
ing and Repairing the Vaults belonging to 
the Church, dated 29 Aug., 1799, which con- 
tain the following instructions : 

... the Bone house be clear’d, and the bones 
buried under the Common Vault, the super- 
fluous Rubbish carried away and [the Ossuary ] 
pav’d if necefsary. 


C.€. 


ROcKINGHAM. 

"HE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 
BATEMAN (clxiv. 335). — Is your 
correspondent referring to ‘The Loving 
| Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ by W. M. 
| Thackeray, published anonymously in 1839 


/and reprinted by Bell and Daidy (in 1871), 


| and illustrated by George Cruikshank ? 





We 

have a copy of the latter in the library here. 
F. C. Morean, 

Hereford. Librarian. 


Lord Bateman is in the ‘Oxford Book of 
Ballads,’ edited by Sir A. Quiller Couch. 

‘The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman,’ 
illustrated by Cruikshank, was published in 
1839 by Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; see Blan- 
chard Jerrold’s ‘ Life of George Cruikshank.’ 
It was asserted by Cruikshank that he 
heard the song sung one night by an itiner- 
ant musician outside a public house near Battle 
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Bridge [now King’s Cross], and that he sub- 
sequently chanted the ditty to Charles Dickens 
who was so delighted with it that he persuaded 
Cruikshank to publish it adorned with copper 
plates . . . Thackeray in all probability re- 
vised the words . . . Dickens furnished hum- 
orous notes. The authorship of the ballad is 
involved in mystery. 

I can recall the melody, which fits the 
words admirably, but do not know by whom 
the music was published. Cruikshank’s hum- 
orous illustrations of the ballad are excellent. 
My father had a set of them in coloured Jan- 
tern slides. A, C, HUNTER. 


(ROMWELL'S BURIAL (clxiv. 334). — If 

Mr. VARLEY’s reference to Pepys is Feb, 
5, 1660/61, (and I know no other), it proves 
little: and even if it does mean “ inside the 
Hall,’’ the heads may well have been exposed 
there before being set up on the roof. 

The long letter signed ‘“ Senex’’ in The 
Times newspaper of Dec. 31, 1874, contains 
much information about Cromwell’s head that 
is not easily dismissed as false. 

Augustus Hare, in ‘ Walks in London,’ ii. 
378, says the actual head was then (1878) 
‘‘in the possession of Mr. Horace Wilkin- 
son, Sevenoaks, Kent.’’ 

I happen to know that it is at this moment 
in the possession of ‘that gentleman’s son—- 
the Rev. Horace Ricardo Wilkinson, O.B.E., 
Canon of St. Edmundsbury—and was kept in 
safety by the British Museum during the 
Great War. 

This head is not a relic to be ‘‘ explained 
away,’’ and seems perfectly authentic. I 
have seen photographs of it (and the pro- 
truding spear-head), and, as ‘‘ Senex ’’ said 
in 1874, ‘‘ it is the only head in history which 
is known to have been embalmed and after- 
wards beheaded.’’ Its whole history is well- 
known, and is on record (in Hare and else- 


where). Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123, 157, 193, 
230, 250, 322).—Dr. Wile kindly sends 
details of a somewhat similar case to the 
girl already described. This is an Italian 
girl, now twenty-three years old, who was 
born with the right arm ending in a stump, 
two inches below the elbow. At twelve years 
of age she had developed a strong passion for 
music, and though very poor, managed to 
get a little piano practice with the left hand. 
With the aid of interested friends, she 
obtained two years’ musical education. The 
ulna serves as the plexor on the keys. Her 
left hand appears to do all the work usually 
allotted in the score to that limb, and much 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘of that written for the right hand as well, 
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while her stump forearm strikes certain notes, 
So successfully does she surmount this physi- 
cal drawback that she recently broadcasted a 
pleasing performance at New York. 

Mr. W. W. Gill has kindly unearthed a 
curious case recorded in Suffolk, at Bury St. 
Edmunds. The Parish Registers show that 
on 5 Nov., 1832, Christopher Newsam mar- 
ried Charity Morrell, and the said Charity, 
being entirely without arms, had the wedding 
ring placed upon tthe fourth toe of the left 
foot, and she afterwards signed the register 
with her right foot. An account of this inci- 
dent will be found in an article on ‘Old 
Parish Registers,’ in Word-Lore, vol. ii., 
p. 223. 

Another instance is fully described in a 
pamphlet issued by the Folk Press, Ltd., en- 
titled the ‘ Armless Wonder of Ditcheat.’ 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


““\URST BE HE THAT MOVES MY 

BONES ” (clxiv. 263, 304, 341).—One 
is reminded of the names of Milton and Ogle- 
thorpe. Mark Pattison, in his ‘ Life of Mil- 
ton,’ wrote: 

Milton diced on Sunday 8 November, 1674, and 
was buried near his father in the chancel of 
St. Giles - The disgusting profanation of 
the leaden coffin end dispersion of the poet’s 
bones by the parochial authorities during the 
repair of the church in August, 1798, has been 
denied, but it is to be feared the fact is too 
true. 

In October, 1923, the grave of General 
James Edward Oglethorpe and his wife, in 
the chancel of All Saints’ Church, Cranham, 
Essex, was dug out under a Faculty issued 
by the then Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Chelmsford, Mr. Ernest Bruce Charles, and 
the coffins exposed to view. The rector then 
petitioned for a further Faculty to remove 
the bodies of the General and his wife with 
a view to exporting them to the U.S.A. for 
burial in the sports ground of a new univer: 
sity at Atlanta, Georgia. The protest known 
as the ‘“ Bones across the sea’’ controversy 
which followed, in which, to ‘their honour, 
many Americans took an opposing part, led 
to the abandonment of the enterprise, and 
the grave was closed—let us hope for the 
last time. 

G. W. Wricut. 


PAwson (clxiv. 336).—The Dawsons bear- 

ing 'the arms mentioned by your corres- 
pondent were of Azerley, Co. York, 1612. 
(Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 1878). If any 
pedigree of this family has been printed 
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prior to 1903, mention of it will be found in | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘The Genealogists’ Guide to Printed Pedi- | 


grees,’ by G. W. Marshall, 1903. 
S.. F. 


AME MARGARET BOWYER’S MONU- | 


MENT IN RICHMOND CHURCH- 
YARD (clxiv. 317).—Edward Cropley, of St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, was knighted 18 Aug., 
1660, and created a baronet 7 May, 1661. 
He married Margaret, or Martha, daughter 
of Robert Wilson, Alderman of London; by 


| 
| 
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The Library. 
Publications of the Thoresby Society. Vol. 
err. Part 2, Leeds Chapelries Register ; 
Vol. exaiii, Part 1, ‘ Miscellanea.’ 
YART 2 of Vol. xxxi. of this important and 


interesting series of publications con- 
tinues the Leeds Chapelries Register—Arm- 


| ley and Hunslet—in a series of lists cover- 


whom he had a son John, who succeeded him; | 


and a daughter, Anne, who married Sir John 
Holt, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
of Redgrave, Suffolk. 

Sir John Cropley, 2nd baronet, died with- 


| Fourth ends with 1812. 


out issue, and the baronetcy became extinct. | 


His sister also died without issue. 

Margaret, widow of Sir Edward Cropley, 
married secondly, 1682, Sir Edmund Bowyer, 
of Camberwell. 


REGINALD C. DuppING. 


AMILIES OF SERS AND SIRR (clxiv. 
173, 213, 265, 338).—The will of John 
Seres was proved in the Consistory Court of 
Lincoln, and is preserved in the District Pro- 
bate Registry, ref. 1610, 177. 


REGINALD C. DuDDING. 


ECKINGHAM FAMILY § (clxiv. 300, 
338).—In Spital Street, Guildford, is the 
Royal Free Grammar School, i 
1507 by Robert Beckingham, a wealthy Lon- 
don grocer. The original building was soon 
found to be too cramped, and Edward VI 
made a grant ‘towards the expenses of a 
larger site, where the present schoolhouse was 
erected in 1557. Many distinguished men 
have been students in this school, including 
an Archbishop, six Bishops, a Speaker, two 
Lord Mayors of London, a great Greek scholar 
and a Colonial Premier. A treasured pos- 
session of the school is the chained library, 
containing eighty-nine books; there are only 
eight of these libraries in the kingdom. It 
is also notable as being the first place in 
connection with which cricket is mentioned-- 
in Elizabeth’s reign. (See ‘Old English 
Towns,’ Andrews and Lang, p. 277). 
Beckingham impaling Arg. three ravens’ 
heads erased sa. are the arms of Corbet, 
Herts, Or three ravens ppr.; crest, an ele- 
phant ar. armed or, with housings and trap- 
pings gules, fringed of the second, on his 
back a tower of the last. (Robson’s ‘ British 
Heraldry,’ vol. i.). 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 


| varied matter. 


| Mr. 


ing a hundred and ninety-two pages. The 
Second Register Book for Armley closes with 
the year 1789; the Third, for Armley and 
Wortley, runs to March, 1808; and the 
We begin the Huns- 
let Register (Baptisms) at the opening of 
1764, and break off in May, 1785. 

Part 1 of Vol. xxxiii. brings us much 
Mr. Herbert E. Wroot, in 
the first article, discusses the mediaeval wool 
trade as developed by the Yorkshire Abbeys. 
Sketching the economic history of the earlier 
monasteries, he reminds us that, before they 
so successfully dealt with wool, the monks 
had made themselves, for that day, good 
workers in iron. Behind le Creusot itself we 
trace the industry of Cluny, and Clairvaux, 
pitched near to outcrops of iron, was once 
an iron centre, though on a smaller scale. 
Wroot tells us that, before the Great 


| War, the Clairvaux iron-works made speci- 


founded in | 


| 
| 


| 


ally iron bedsteads and needles. When the 
industrious, hard-living, practical Cister- 
cians came to Yorkshire, among the chief 
things of which they were able to make wealth 
were two breeds of sheep. They made the 
sheep’s milk into cheeses, and the wool into 
clothes, shorn, spun and woven by themselves, 
It was with the surplus left when the needs 
of the monastery were supplied they founded 
the English wool trade. Mr. Wroot gives 
plenty of detail about this, and in the course 
of doing so makes one general remark of great 
interest—noting in this ‘trade, a peculiarity 
of mediaeval trade as a whole, to wit, the 


| steady but stationary average of production 


| 
| 


which was esteemed satisfactory. There was 
no striving to make this year’s turnover ex- 


| ceed the last; year by year—apart from acci- 


| Sherburn in 


dents—quantities remain the same. 

The late Robert Beilby Cook’s transcript 
of Wills of the parishes of Rothwell, Saxton, 
Imet, Swillington, Thorner, 
Whitkirk and Woodkirk, is continued—wills 
principally of the fifteenth century, and the 
majority of the latter half of this. Here are 
those of John Preston, Vicar of Rothwell 
(proved 1482) who has given “ viginti marcas 
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sterlingorum pro ambulatorio ante Cruci- 
fixum in ecclesia predicta de novo fabricando 
& pro duobus gradalibus faciendis sive de 
novo emendis . .. ’’ and also leaves to the 
church ‘“‘ meum magnum librum vocatum le 
Coucher & alium librum vocatum le pye ”’; 
of John Hogg of Thorner, which contains 
mention of various “ tenementa’’ and _be- 
quests to prisoners in the Archbishop’s prison 
and in ‘‘ les Kidcotes’’ at York; and of Lady 
Juliana Wombwell of Whitkirk, who leaves 
a goodly list of personal belongings. Other 
sources printed are the Rentals of Temple 
Newsam and Whitkirk, with short introduc- 
tions by Mr. G. E. Kirk, and Mr. John 
Lister’s translation of Chapter House Re- 
cords B2/19 P.R.O. The editor, our corres- 
pondent Mr. G. D. Lumps, contributes a note 
on John Miers, the Profilist, and the eight- 
eenth-century extracts from the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer are continued. A careful biography 
of John Harrison, the seventeenth-century 


benefactor of Leeds, by Miss Margaret A. | 


Hornsey, is even more useful as a picture 


of contemporary Leeds than as a biography of 


her subject. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


THE Orton BooxsELuerRs have sent us their | 
but | 


Catalogue No. 4, which describes 
little short of 300 items and includes a 
number of good things. 
price alone, we might praise particularly the 
Ince and Mayhew folio, which, under the title 
‘The Universal System of Household Furni- 
ture,’ brings together more ‘than 500 designs 
‘in the most Elegant Taste, both Useful and 


Ornamental,’’ for every kind of thing wanted | 


It has two en- 
the other 


to equip or adorn a house. 
graved titles—the one English, 


French—bears the arms of the Duke of Marl- | 
More temp- | 


borough, and costs 100 guineas. 
ting actually than that, most of us might 
esteem a first edition of ‘ Northanger Abbey ° 
and ‘ Persuasion ’—the 4 vols. complete with 
the half-titles (1818: £90); or a first edition 
of ‘‘‘ The Universal Prayer,’ by the Author 
of ‘The Essay on Man’ ”’ in the first issue 
(1738: £10). 
by three fine old books, Le Vaillant’s ‘ His- 
toire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Paradis’ for 
one (1807: £50). Under ‘ Coloured Plates ’ 
there are Vidal’s ‘Buenos Ayres’ (1820: 
£45); the Boydells’ ‘ History of the River 
Thames’ (1794-96: £27) and _ Surtees’s 
‘Analysis of the Hunting Field,’ with Alken’s 
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| ence, for 


| give their names and addresses, 


Ornithology is represented here | 
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plates (first edition: 1846: £24). It seems 
a sign of the neglect into which R. L. Steven- 
son has fallen to find ‘ Weir of Hermiston’ 
in the first edition offered for no more than 
lés. A first edition, not expensive but surely 
desirable, is the folio of 1739, ‘ Verses on the 
Death of Doctor Swift, written by Himself,’ 
priced £2 15s. Another pleasant book is 
Van Huysum’s ‘ Catalogus Plantarum,’ pub- 


| lished in 1730, having 21 full-page plates en- 
| graved after drawings by the author and col- 


oured by hand, and interleaved throughout ' 
with contemporary blank paper (£22). 


Look1nc through a Catalogue (No. 49) of © 
Greek and Latin Authors recently sent us by © 
Messrs. PARKER AND Son, of Oxford, we 
noticed a Du Cange—10 vols.—offered for £8 
10s. The classical texts include the Aldine 
Silius Italicus (1523: £2 2s.); the Aldine — 
Seneca (1517: £4 10s.); a copy of Pine’s © 


| Horace (1733-37: £10 10s.) and the Basker- 


ville Virgil (1757: £3 3s.). 


CORRIGENDA. , 

At ante p. 340 s.v. ‘Tanger,’ in the refer-— 
“elxiv. 84 read clai. 84; q 

and ibid. col. 2, l. 12, s.v. “ Plat,” for “ tithe 7 
plan ” read Tithe Barn. J 
At ante p. 353, 1. 4 from foot, for “ High © 
Sherifis of Co. Fermanagh” read High 


| Sheriffs Y Li 
If we were to go by | heriffs of Co. Stigo. 


NotIcEs TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. q 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of © 
charge. Contributors are requested always to | 
‘ L for the infor- ~ 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 4 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to ap 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren — 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
S ~ os the contribution in question is to bal 
ound. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to™ 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
guested to put in the top left-hand corner of © 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. ; 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward” 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any” 
addresses of friends which readers may like) 
to send to him. 7 
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